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All  my  remembrances  of  childhood  are  trifling,  one 
may  thinf,  but  if  each  of  my  readers  retrospects ,  in  read¬ 
ing  me,  if  he  retraces  with  pleasure  the  first  emotions  of  his 
life,  if  he  feels  himself  become  a  child  again  for  an  hour, 
neither  he  nor  I  will  have  lost  our  time;  for  childhood  is 
good,  sincere  and  the  best  people  are  those  who  keep  the 
most  or  who  lose  the  least  of  this  original  innocence  and 
sensibility. 


History  of  My  Life  by  George  Sand 
Vol.  II  Chapter  XII 
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The  shore  road  between  Boston  and  Newburyport  crosses 
the  Parker  River  at  Newbury. 

By  the  side  of  this  road,  in  Newbury,  stands  a  monument 
erected  in  memory  of  the  early  settlers  of  Newbury. 

The  first  Merrill  to  come  to  America  was  among  these 
early  settlers.  His  name  was  Nathaniel  Merrill,  and  Moses 
W.  Merrill  was  seventh  in  direct  descent  from  him,  as 
follows : 

1.  Nathaniel  Merrill  — 

Born  1610,  died  March  16,  1655. 

2.  Nathaniel  Merrill  — 

Born  in  the  early  i63o’s,  died  Oct.  15,  1683. 

3.  John  Merrill  — 

Born  in  1662,  died  May  15,  1696. 

4.  John  Merrill  — 

Born  April  3,  1696,  died  October  1775. 

5.  Jonathan  Merrill  — 

Born  February  13,  1733,  death  not  known. 

6.  Moses  Merrill  — 

Born  December  8,  1774,  died  October  29,  1841. 

7.  Moses  Worthing  Merrill  — 

Born  January  6,  1829,  died  December  23,  1919. 
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MOSES  MERRILL 

Born  December  8,  1774. 

Died  October  29,  1841. 

Father  of  Moses  W.  Merrill. 

Sixth  in  descent  from  Nathaniel  Merrill. 
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SALLY  WORTHING  MERRILL 

Born  March  n,  1785. 

Died  April  26,  1863. 

Mother  of  Moses  W.  Merrill. 
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Sherburn  M.  Merrill  with  velocipede. 


Some  time  before  1870,  Father  bought  about  three  acres 
of  land  on  Brown  Avenue,  Roslindale.  It  extended  along 
Brown  Avenue  from  what  was  then  Ashland  Street  (now 

V 

Cummins  Highway),  to  what  was  then  Sharon  Street 
(now  Seymour  Street). 

A  house  and  barn  were  on  the  lot  but  were  in  poor  re¬ 
pair.  Father  had  the  house  rebuilt  and  the  family  moved 
in  and  lived  there  until  1894. 


PLAN  OF  YARD  IN  THE  SEVENTIES,  SHOWING  THE 
BUILDINGS,  SPRING,  RESERVOIR  AND  “  TUB.” 
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MOSES  WORTHING  MERRILL 

Born  January  6,  1829. 

Died  December  23,  1919. 

Seventh  in  descent  from  Nathaniel  Merrill. 
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ANN  ELIZABETH  (BLAKEMORE)  MERRILL 
Born  November  28,  1832. 

Died  October  19,  1904. 

Married  Moses  W.  Merrill  November  12,  1854. 
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MAP  OF  LOCALITY  IN  THE  SEVENTIES 


I  have  written  down  these  disconnected  memories  of 
what  father  used  to  call  “  the  old  home,”  in  hopes  that  they 
may  give  to  the  younger  members  of  the  family,  and  their 
children,  some  idea  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  happy  home. 

It  is  hard  in  these  days  of  telephones,  radios  and  automo¬ 
biles,  to  realize  how  much  more  important  the  character 
of  a  home  was  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  than  it  is  to¬ 
day,  more  important  to  the  individual  member  of  a  family 
because  there  wasn’t  the  present  outside  diversion,  the  fam¬ 
ily  being  much  more  dependent  on  one  another  and  on  im¬ 
mediate  neighbors  for  its  entire  social  life. 

The  immediate  members  of  our  family  were  Father  and 
Mother,  Moses  Worthing  Merrill  and  Anne  Elizabeth 
(Blakemore)  Merrill  and  their  children,  Sarah  Letitia 
Merrill,  who  died  in  infancy,  Emma  Elizabeth  Merrill 
(Butler),  Alice  Chastina  Merrill  (Pillsbury),  William 
Blakemore  Merrill,  Mabel  Worthing  Merrill  (West)  and 
Sherburn  Moses  Merrill. 


THE  OLD  HOME  ”  IN  1880  FROM  IN  FRONT  OF  BARN 
Emma  (with  Merrill  P.  Butler),  Alice,  Mabel  and  Sherburn. 


PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR  OF  “  THE  OLD  HOME 


The  members  of  Grandfather  Blakemore’ s  family  were 
Grandfather  and  Grandmother,  William  Blakemore  and 
Letitia  (Buckler)  Blakemore  and  their  children,  Anne 
Elizabeth  Blakemore  (Merrill),  John  Eli  Blakemore, 
Letitia  Blakemore  (Evans)  and  William  B.  Blakemore. 

Grandfather’s  children  were  all  married,  John  Blake- 
more  and  Letitia  (Blakemore)  Evans  and  their  families 
living  not  over  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  our  house.  Grand¬ 
father  and  Grandmother  Blakemore  lived  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away. 

William  B.  Blakemore  lived  in  West  Roxbury  about 
four  miles  from  Roslindale.  In  those  days,  a  trip  to  his 
house  was  quite  an  event. 


HOUSE  OF  MARSHALL  EVANS 

Aunt  Letty  sitting  on  piazza,  Emma  Merrill  on  the  rail  and  Will  Merrill  on  the  steps. 

Ta\en  about  1876. 


My  earliest  recollection  of  “  the  old  home  ”  was  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  Fall  of  1873.  The  house  had  been  rebuilt  and 
a  furnace  installed.  The  first  day  a  fire  was  started,  the 
registers  happened  to  be  closed  and  began  to  chatter  when 
the  hot  air  started  to  rise.  Father  was  away  and  the  family 
did  not  understand  about  the  cause  of  the  noise  and  feared 
an  explosion.  I  was  carried  over  to  Aunt  Lettie  Evans’ 
and  remember  being  left  in  her  charge  at  the  gate. 

Our  house  was  a  well-equipped  house  for  those  days,  con¬ 
taining  not  only  a  furnace,  but  a  bathroom  and  running 
hot  and  cold  water  in  every  bedroom. 

The  water  came  from  a  never-failing  spring  and  was 
pumped  to  a  tank  in  the  attic  by  a  force  pump  —  about 
four  hundred  strokes  a  day  supplied  us  with  water.  Will 
started  in  on  this  task  and  as  I  grew  large  enough,  I  gradu¬ 
ally  took  his  place.  It  was  good  exercise  for  the  back 
muscles. 

Our  water  supply  would  be  looked  upon  today  as  a  per¬ 
fect  supply  for  a  limited  amount  of  pure  water.  The  spring 
flowed  by  gravity  through  a  pipe  which  took  the  water 
from  well  under  the  surface  to  a  brick  reservoir  and  the 
overflow  from  the  reservoir  flowed  constantly  —  winter 
and  summer  —  into  “  the  tub  ”  at  the  edge  of  “  the 
woods.”  The  water  in  the  reservoir  was  always  clear  and 
cold. 


Our  house  stood  in  a  “  yard  ”  of  about  three  acres,  about 
one  acre  of  which  was  an  oak  grove,  which  we  called  “  the 
woods.”  The  yard  was  bounded  by  Ashland  Street,  Brown 
Avenue,  Sharon  Street  and  “  the  fence,”  which  ran  about 
seventy-five  yards  from  Brown  Avenue  and  parallel  to  it. 
Two  or  three  trees  a  year  from  the  woods  kept  us  in  fire¬ 
place  wood. 

The  barn  stood  to  the  north-east  of  the  house.  The 
ground  sloped  off  to  the  eastward  and  the  cows  and  pigs 
were  kept  in  the  barn  cellar,  which  was  on  the  ground 
floor. 

Under  the  wood  shed,  which  was  near  the  kitchen  ell, 
we  kept  the  hens,  and  in  the  loft  of  the  wood  shed  were 
Will’s  pigeons.  The  hens  were  not  allowed  to  run  at  large 
but  had  an  underground  passage  to  a  hen-yard  built  of 
laths.  The  passage  was  about  thirty  feet  long  and  we  chil¬ 
dren  used  to  crawl  through  it  playing  hide  and  seek. 

Five  of  us  children,  with  Father  and  Mother,  were  a 
happy  family,  and  our  best  times  were  at  the  table.  No 
angry  words,  no  gossip  about  the  neighbors,  and  consider¬ 
able  advice  from  Father  about  our  diet.  Eating  sparingly 
was  his  cure  for  any  ailment. 

One  day  I  handed  Mother  my  school  report  card  — 

« 

“  Deportment  poor,  too  much  laughing.”  She  smiled  and 
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handed  it  to  Father,  who  wrote  on  it,  “  I  have  always  en¬ 
couraged  laughter  at  home,  the  more  the  better,  but  I  have 
informed  the  young  man  that  there  are  places  to  be  sober 
as  well  as  to  laugh.” 

Although  totally  deaf,  Father  always  joined  in  our  laugh¬ 
ter.  The  mention  of  the  “  old  black  cow  ”  always  made 
the  tears  roll  down  his  cheeks. 

It  seems  one  Sunday  afternoon  when  Grandmother  and 
Grandfather  Blakemore  were  there,  Father  went  out  to  put 
the  cow  in  the  barn.  She  was  tied  out  to  graze.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  she  chased  Father  around  the  barn  and 
he  reached  the  barn  door  just  in  time  to  slam  it. 

Grandmother,  a  self-reliant  soul,  and  Mother  were 
watching  the  performance.  Grandmother  said,  “  This  is 
ridiculous,  the  cow  wouldn’t  chase  him  if  he  stood  his 
ground.” 

Thereupon,  she  took  a  broom  and  went  out  to  catch  the 
cow.  When  she  was  half  way  to  the  barn,  the  cow  spied 
her  and  started  for  her.  Grandmother  waved  her  broom 
and  shouted,  but  the  cow  did  not  stop  and  finally  Grand¬ 
mother  dropped  the  broom,  picked  up  her  skirts  and  ran 
for  the  house  as  fast  as  she  could.  It  seems  as  if  nothing 
ever  caused  so  much  merriment  in  our  family. 
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Those  were  the  days  of  autograph  albums  and  Father 
wrote  in  mine  the  following : 


He  certainly  believed  this  to  be  true  and  lived  up  to  it. 

He  did  a  great  deal  of  work  with  Mr.  Morgan  in  starting 
the  Morgan  Memorial,  but  it  was  before  my  time  and  I 
never  knew  much  about  it. 

His  first  interest  outside  the  family  and  church,  which  I 
remember,  was  the  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society,  a  society  for 
the  aid  of  freed  colored  men  in  the  South. 

The  next  interest  was  the  Church  at  Forest  Hills,  which 
he  started  and  used  to  attend  Sunday  afternoons.  He  al¬ 
ways  walked  to  and  from  it  alone. 

After  that  Church  was  well  established,  he  started  the 
Church  at  West  Roxbury,  on  Park  Street. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  he  was  interested 
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in  the  Protestant  Italians  in  the  North  End  of  Boston.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  started  the  Church  there,  or  not. 

He  never  expected  us  children  to  attend  the  services  at 
Forest  Hills  or  West  Roxbury,  but  it  was  always  taken  for 
granted  that  we  should  attend  at  least  two,  usually  four, 
Sunday  services  of  the  Methodist  Church  on  Ashland 
Street  —  Morning  Service,  Sunday  School,  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Meeting  and  Evening  Service. 

If  we  asked  Father  if  we  might  go  anywhere,  or  do  any¬ 
thing,  his  usual  reply  was,  “  Ask  your  Mother,”  but  if  he 
said,  “  No,”  that  was  final. 

He  was  kind  but  firm  and  we  all  stood  in  awe  of  him. 
No  one  of  us  was  ever  physically  punished.  I  suppose  the 
nearest  I  ever  came  to  it  was  when  I  sawed  off  a  new  rake 
handle  to  make  a  trapeze.  When  he  discovered  it  he  said, 
“  If  I  had  done  that  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  should  have  had  a 
sound  whipping,  but  I  am  not  sure  it  would  have  been 

•  5) 

wise. 

Father  worked  hard  in  those  days,  going  to  business 
early  and  returning  late,  except  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
when  he  came  home  early  to  attend  class  meeting  and 
prayer  meeting. 

It  wasn’t  strange  that  Father  believed  in  careful  diet. 
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He  had  cured  himself  of  a  very  serious  stomach  disorder  by 
a  diet  of  nothing  but  rebaked  rye  “  gems  ”  and  weak  tea, 
three  times  a  day.  This  he  continued  for  many  years  but 
when  he  was  about  seventy,  he  gradually  increased  to  a  diet 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  bread  and  milk. 

On  June  23,  1901,  when  Father  was  seventy-two  years 
old,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Will  and  me,  in  which  he  said  the 
following : 

“  Since  we  came  to  Old  Orchard,  we  have  both  been  very 
busy.  I  have  not  done  so  much  work  in  one  week  for  many 
years.  Your  Mother  has  been  as  busy  inside  the  house  as  I 
have  outside.  I  have  cleaned  up  the  beach  and  removed  the 
drifts  of  sand,  repaired  old  screens  and  made  new  ones,  re¬ 
paired  the  street,  the  roof  and  lawn.  We  are  now  ready  to 
receive  our  friends. 

We  are  both  very  well,  have  good  appetites,  sleep  well 
and  are  as  jolly  as  two  young  lovers.  Our  jests,  jokes  and 
gibes  were  never  more  frequent. 

Your  Father’s  habits  of  economy  are  seen  in  this  letter. 
The  one  letter  must  do  for  the  two  boys  and  their  better 
halves.  With  love  for  all,  Father.” 

When  about  eighty-five,  Father  started,  one  day,  to  climb 
a  ladder  to  talk  with  a  contractor  who  was  doing  some 
work  on  the  roof  of  “  The  old  home.”  His  coat  tails  were 
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pulled  by  an  old  servant  who  shook  his  head.  “  Well,”  Fa¬ 
ther  said,  “  perhaps  the  contractor  can  come  down  more 
easily  than  I  can  climb  up.”  Certainly  good  courage  at 
eighty-five. 

Father  was  a  strict  teetotaler,  so  strict  that  he  did  not 
want  to  have  cider  in  the  mince  pies.  One  Sunday  Mr. 
Beekman,  the  Methodist  minister,  came  to  dinner.  Mr. 
Beekman  was  a  very  rabid  prohibitionist  and  knew  Father’s 
ideas  on  temperance  and  asked  what  he  thought  of  prohibi¬ 
tion. 

Father’s  reply  was,  “  I  do  not  believe  in  it  because  I  do 
not  think  the  evil  can  be  removed  by  legislation.  If  we  ever 
get  rid  of  the  evil,  it  must  be  done  by  education.”  This  was 
in  the  eighties. 

Mother  was  unlike  Father  in  firmness.  She  could  usu¬ 
ally  be  teased  into  consenting.  The  only  times  she  refused 
were  when  she  thought  there  was  some  real  danger,  and  I 
can  remember  her  letting  some  of  the  older  children  go 
skating  many  times,  only  to  worry  until  they  returned. 

Her  husband,  her  children  and  her  home  were  her  main 
interests.  She  was  cheerful  and  tolerant,  and  had  a  great 
capacity  for  enjoyment.  Nobody  had  a  keener  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor  and  a  joke  on  herself  was  appreciated  as  much  as  on 
others.  She  was  generous  and  self  sacrificing  and  very 
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MOSES  WORTHING  MERRILL  WITH  HIS  GRANDSON, 
SHERBURN  WORTHING  MERRILL 

Sherburn  Worthing  Merrill  is  the  son  of  William  Blakemore  Merrill  and 
is  ninth  in  direct  descent  from  Nathaniel  Merrill. 

Ta\en  when  Father  was  about  eighty-five  years  old. 
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thoughtful  of,  as  well  as  sensitive  to,  the  feelings  of  others. 
Those  who  knew  her  loved  her.  Many  came  to  her  to  con¬ 
fide  their  troubles.  Among  these  it  happened,  I  remember, 
that  four  were  not  in  their  right  minds  and  used  to  frighten 
me  when  they  came  to  the  house. 

Practically  all  our  social  life  was  centered  in  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Church. 

Church  suppers,  church  fairs,  and  church  picnics  were 
always  enjoyed,  but  I  usually  dreaded  the  church  concerts 
as  Emma,  Alice  or  Mabel  almost  always  sang.  This  I  al¬ 
ways  dreaded,  fearing  they  might  break  down. 

Will  was  librarian  in  the  Sunday  School  and  used  to  sing 
in  the  choir,  but  I  don’t  remember  his  singing  any  solos, 
although  he  had  a  very  good  voice. 

We  were  a  healthy  family,  but  of  course  had  the  usual 
children’s  diseases.  Almost  always  the  treatment  was  hot 
or  cold  water  —  soaking  the  feet  in  hot  water  for  a  cold  in 
the  head,  a  cold  water  bandage  around  the  neck  for  a  sore 
throat.  Any  complaint  of  this  treatment  usually  called 
forth  a  threat  to  call  “  Grandma  ”  Blakemore,  who  was  the 
“  last  word,”  unless  the  doctor  was  thought  necessary. 
Grandmother  Blakemore’s  most  dreaded  treatment  was  a 
cold,  wet  sheet.  This  was  used  for  a  fever.  If  Grand- 
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mother  was  puzzled,  we  had  a  homeopathic  doctor  with  a 
long  gray  beard  from  Jamaica  Plain,  Dr.  Cross. 

One  day  he  had  been  to  see  some  one  of  us  and  had  left 
a  bottle  of  pills.  Soon  after  he  had  gone,  I  got  hold  of  the 
bottle  and  ate  all  the  pills.  This  caused  great  commotion 
and  some  one  drove,  as  fast  as  possible,  three  miles  to  Ja¬ 
maica  Plain  to  learn  from  Dr.  Cross  that  the  pills  were 
harmless. 

We  had  a  doctor’s  book  —  I  don’t  think  it  was  con¬ 
sulted  much,  but  we  children,  at  least  Mabel  and  I,  were 
fascinated  by  the  awful  pictures  in  it.  The  only  book  to 
give  us  greater  thrills  was  Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs,  which  we 
looked  at  so  much  that  I  can  see  many  of  the  most  grue¬ 
some  pictures  to-day. 
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VIEW  OF  BACK  BAY  FROM  THE  STATE  HOUSE  IN  1858 


Among  the  incidents  which  Mother  told  me  —  incidents 
which  occurred  before  my  time  —  was  one  which  always 
puzzled  me  and  one  which  I  could  never  picture  in  my 
mind.  She  said  when  Emma  was  a  baby,  she,  Mother,  used 
to  wheel  her  beside  the  water  where  Arlington  Street  is 
now  situated.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  come  across  a 
photograph  of  the  Back  Bay  taken  from  the  State  House 
in  1858.  Emma  was  at  this  time  one  year  old,  and  they 
lived  on  Revere  Street  on  Beacon  Hill,  where  Emma,  Alice, 
and  Will  were  born.  Mother  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
but  when  she  was  about  three  years  old,  Grandfather  and 
Grandmother  moved  to  Boston  and  lived  on  May  Street, 
Beacon  Hill,  until  they  moved  to  Roslindale  about  1870. 
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Grandfather  and  Grandmother  Blakemore  lived  near 
Mt.  Hope  Station,  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 

Every  Sunday  morning  Grandfather  called  for  me  to  go 
to  Church  and  I  sat  with  him  and  Grandmother  and  after¬ 
wards  went  to  their  house  to  dinner. 

It  was  a  peculiar  house,  octagonal  in  shape,  the  most  im¬ 
practical  house  one  could  imagine.  The  dining  room, 
kitchen  and  cellar  were  on  the  ground  floor.  To  go  from 
the  dining  room  to  the  upper  floor,  one  had  to  go  through  a 
very  dark  hallway  and  up  a  dark  flight  of  stairs. 

I  have  many  memories  of  this  house,  all  pleasant  ones. 
Here  we  had  Christmas  dinners  and  a  tree  afterward  in  the 
long  parlor  on  the  second  floor.  This  parlor  ran  through 
the  center  of  the  house,  having  windows  at  each  end. 

There  were  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  of  us  always 
present  at  Christmas.  None  of  us  children  could  see  the 
tree  until  after  dinner. 

Uncle  John  Blakemore,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School,  was  the  chief  fun-maker.  He  would  al¬ 
ways  get  up  to  carve  at  these  Christmas  dinners  as  soon  as 
the  blessing  was  over  and  would  ask  us  children  in  a  loud 
voice,  “  Who  says  goose?  ”  He  kept  up  a  steady  stream 
of  joking  and  when  we  went  upstairs,  claimed  most  of  the 
presents.  I  have  never  read  any  description  of  a  Christ- 
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mas  which  equalled  my  memories  of  our  Christmas  in  the 
old  octagonal  house. 

On  Sundays,  as  I  have  said,  I  used  to  go  to  dinner  at 
Grandfather’s  and  Grandmother’s  and  remember  one  day 
hearing  the  following  conversation  between  them  when 
we  had  squash  and  apple  pies  for  dessert. 

“  William,”  said  Grandmother,”  which  will  you  have, 
apple  or  squash?  ”  “  Either,  my  dear.”  “  Well,  say 

which.”  “  Either,  my  dear.”  “  If  you  don’t  say  which,” 
said  Grandmother,  “  I  will  not  give  you  any  at  all.”  After 
a  short  pause  Grandfather,  without  any  change  in  expres¬ 
sion,  turned  around  and  pulling  out  a  drawer  in  a  desk 
which  stood  behind  him,  took  out  his  flute  and  began  to 
play.  It  was  his  usual  custom  to  play  his  flute  for  a  time 
after  meals  and  he  evidently  considered  his  meal  complete. 

Sunday  afternoons,  he  often  took  me  for  a  walk  to  the 
Forest  Hills  Cemetery.  He  always  took  some  crackers  to 
feed  the  ducks  in  the  pond.  My  childhood  ideas  of  a  ceme¬ 
tery  were  far  from  gloomy.  He  answered  endless  ques¬ 
tions  with  great  interest  and  was  very  gentle.  In  fact, 
Grandfather  never  spoke  to  me  sharply  but  once  and  that 
was  at  the  dinner  table. 

He  had  for  a  guest,  that  day,  a  negro  named  “  Box  ” 
Brown.  He  was  called  “  Box  ”  Brown  because  he  escaped 
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PLAN  OF  FIRST  AND  SECOND  FLOORS  OF  GRANDFATHER’S  HOUSE 

Drawn  from  memory. 
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from  the  South  in  a  box.  When  a  slave,  he  was  beaten  so 
badly  across  the  back  that  his  back  muscles  were  injured 
and  he  could  not  get  his  hands  within  several  inches  of  his 
mouth  and  he  had  to  throw  the  food  into  his  mouth.  I 
knew  nothing  of  all  this  and  when  he  took  his  first  mouth¬ 
ful,  I  laughed  out  loud.  In  a  tone  new  to  me,  Grandfather 
said,  “  My  boy.”  That  was  all,  but  the  tone  sobered  me. 

The  visiting  ministers  always  stayed  at  Grandfather’s 
and  one  day  Father  Hensen  was  there.  He  was  known  as 
the  original  “  Uncle  Tom,”  a  jolly  old  negro.  He  had  just 
come  back  from  England  where  he  had  been  presented  to 
Queen  Victoria  and  took  great  pride  in  showing  her  auto¬ 
graphed  portrait,  on  which  was  written,  “To  Uncle  Tom 

from  Victoria  R.”  1163349 

He  was  in  a  very  joyful  frame  of  mind  and  among  his  re¬ 
marks  I  remember  his  saying,  “  The  whole  world  seems 
bounteous.  As  I  came  out  I  saw,  in  a  pasture,  a  cow  with 
twin  calves.” 

Dr.  W.  E.  Huntington  came  to  live  with  Grandfather  in 
1874,  a  young  man.  It  was  his  first  church  position.  He 
remained  a  close  friend  of  the  family  for  more  than  fifty- 
five  years,  always  conducting  christenings,  marriage  serv¬ 
ices  and  funerals. 

His  last  service  to  our  family  was  conducting  the  service 
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at  Will’s  funeral  in  1930.  Dr.  Huntington  died  not  long 
after.  Our  family  always  had  a  feeling  of  great  love  and 
veneration  for  him. 

It  was  at  Uncle  John’s  house  on  the  hill  that  we  first  saw 
many  new  things  —  a  steam  heating  plant,  an  illuminating 
gas  plant,  the  first  telephone  and  the  first  phonograph. 

About  a  hundred  people  came  there  to  see  the  first  phono¬ 
graph.  It  was  not  then  developed  commercially  but  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  shown.  The  amazement  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  older  people  gave  us  children  a  thrill  which  the 
child  of  today  does  not  experience. 

It  was  a  wax  cylinder  machine,  similar  to  our  present 
dictaphone  and  several  people  talked  into  it  and  their 
voices  were  reproduced.  Such  words  as  “  uncanny  ”  and 
“  spooky  ”  worked  on  our  childish  imaginations  and  made 
a  lasting  impression.  This  must  have  been  in  the  late 
seventies. 

Back  of  Uncle  John’s  house  was  a  pine  grove,  where  the 
Church  held  its  strawberry  festivals,  and  when  decorated 
with  Japanese  lanterns  at  night,  it  was  a  wonderful  place. 

Uncle  John  had  a  saddle  back  mare  named  “  Fannie  ” 
and  a  coachman  named  Terry  McNulty.  Terry  was  a 
comical  Irishman  with  a  loud  voice,  who  used  to  chase  us 
boys  when  we  stole  the  fruit.  He  appeared  at  the  front 
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HOME  OF  JOHN  E.  BLAKEMORE  (UNCLE  JOHN) 

Ta\en  about  1880. 


door  one  fine  afternoon  to  take  the  family  to  drive.  He 
was  standing  —  reeling  —  at  “  Fannie’s  ”  head.  “  Fan¬ 
nie  ”  was  harnessed  but  there  was  no  carriage.  I  was  there 
at  the  time  and  it  made  a  great  impression  on  me,  with  no 
result  except  amusement,  until  more  than  fifty  years  later, 
I  named  a  bull  after  Terry. 

Emma  married  Philip  H.  Butler  in  1879  and  after  living 
in  Newtonville  for  a  short  time,  they  came  to  live  with  us  at 
“  the  old  home  ”  in  Roslindale  where  Merrill  P.  Butler  and 
Bessie  (Elizabeth)  Butler  (Kidder)  were  born. 

During  the  early  eighties,  the  barn  was  moved  back  and 
the  wood  shed  attached  to  it.  Father’s  older  brother, 
Harum  Merrill,  built  a  house  (A)  on  the  corner  of  Ash¬ 
land  Street  and  Brown  Avenue  and  Philip  Butler  built  be¬ 
low  us  on  Brown  Avenue,  “  Emma’s  House  ”  (B).  A  new 
driveway  was  made  between  Emma’s  and  our  house  lead¬ 
ing  straight  into  the  barn. 

All  three  houses  are  standing  in  1932. 
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Brown  five 


Ashland  Street 
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EMMA  ELIZABETH  (MERRILL)  BUTLER 

Born  November  7,  1857. 

Died  August  6,  1912. 

Married  Philip  H.  Butler,  November  12,  1879. 
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PHILIP  H.  BUTLER 


Born  February  2,  1847. 
Died  March  22,  1931. 
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HOME  OF  PHILIP  H.  BUTLER  AND 
EMMA  E.  (MERRILL)  BUTLER 

Built  in  the  early  eighties. 


The  first  break  in  the  family  came  when  Alice  went  to 
Milwaukee  to  visit  Uncle  Sherburn,  Father’s  older  brother. 

During  this  visit  a  friendship  developed  between  Alice 
and  Uncle  Sherburn’s  oldest  daughter,  Sarah  Merrill 
(Becker),  so  close  a  friendship  that  they  remained  almost 
inseparable  until  Cousin  Sarah’s  death  many  years  after. 
Often  she  visited  our  home  with  Alice  and  was  one  of  the 
most  lovable  personalities  I  have  ever  met. 

Alice’s  letters  home  were  always  an  event  —  were  read 
out  loud  at  least  once  and  each  talked  over  until  the  next 
arrived. 

Alice  was  missed  not  only  by  the  family  but  by  a  group 
of  boys  in  whom  she  had  interested  herself  —  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  boys,  five  or  six  years  older  than  I,  who  frequently 
came  to  the  house  to  spend  an  evening.  These  were  great 
times  for  me.  We  used  to  sing,  have  debates  and  play 
clumps. 
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ALICE  CHASTINA  (MERRILL)  PILLSBURY 
Born  October  20,  i860. 

Married  William  Forrest  Pillsbury  September  21,  1895. 
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WILLIAM  FORREST  PILLSBURY 
Born  December  17,  1867. 

Ninth  in  direct  descent  from  the  William  Pillsbury  whose 
name  appears  on  the  Newbury  Memorial. 
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One  of  the  most  thrilling  events  of  my  childhood  oc¬ 
curred  when  Will  came  in  to  the  front  yard  accompanied 
by  half  a  dozen  big  boys  who  were  cheering.  He  had  won 
first  prize  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  Battalion  Prize  Drill 
at  Boston  Theatre.  He  was  one  of  the  shortest  boys  in  the 
contest  and  there  was  great  excitement. 

He  intended  to  go  to  college,  but  on  account  of  his 
health,  a  change  of  climate  seemed  advisable,  and  he,  too, 
went  to  Milwaukee.  He  lived  with  Father’s  sister,  Mrs. 
Chastina  (Merrill)  Walker. 

This  made  another  great  change  in  the  home.  The 
older  boys  stopped  coming  around  and  we  all  missed  the 
lively  frolics  between  Alice  and  Will.  These  frequently 
ended  by  upsetting  Mother’s  sewing  basket,  which  always 
brought  things  to  a  close  with  the  remark  from  Mother, 
“  Things  have  gone  far  enough.” 

While  Will  was  in  Milwaukee  he  met  Jessie  Muir  and  be¬ 
came  engaged  to  her.  It  is  amusing  to  look  back  upon  how 
we  dreaded  her  first  visit  to  the  “  old  home.”  It  was  a  very 
short  time,  however,  before  she  became  like  one  of  the 
family. 
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WILLIAM  BLAKEMORE  MERRILL 

Born  August  8,  1862. 

Died  August  16,  1930. 

Married  Jessie  A.  Muir,  June  26,  1889. 
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JESSIE  (MUIR)  MERRILL 
Born  March  28,  1868. 
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Mabel  and  I,  being  the  nearest  of  age,  were  playmates, 
until  she  began  to  prefer  her  girl  friends  and  I  to  play  with 
the  boys. 

She  was  a  cheery  soul  with  a  fine  disposition  and  we 
never  quarelled.  She  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  boys. 
I  can  remember  six  or  seven  who  were  very  attentive  to  her. 

When  they  invited  her  on  skating  trips,  she  always  made 
me  go  along  until  she  became  acquainted  with  George 
West.  After  that,  I  wasn’t  invited. 

No  picture  of  “  the  old  home  ”  in  the  eighties  would  be 
complete  without  Nora  (Scully)  Burns. 

When  Nora  came  with  us,  she  was  a  good-looking  Irish 
girl  of  about  eighteen,  healthy  in  mind,  body  and  soul. 
She  was  full  of  fun,  was  a  good  shot  with  a  snow  ball  and 
appreciated  such  tricks  as  having  her  alarm  clock  set  ahead 
two  or  three  hours. 

She  and  Mother  were  great  friends.  Nora  stayed  with  us 
until  she  married  Robert  Burns  and  has  always  kept  in 
touch  with  the  family. 


MABEL  WORTHING  (MERRILL)  WEST 

Born  December  22,  1866. 

Died  August  1,  1925. 

Married  George  Leon  West,  June  17,  1891. 
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DR.  GEORGE  LEON  WEST 

Born  January  9,  1868. 

He  has  been  our  family  physician  for  over  thirty-five  years. 
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In  the  early  eighties,  a  boy  in  the  Grammar  School 
bought  a  Hecla  bicycle,  a  large  wheel  in  front  and  a  little 
wheel  behind.  It  had  wooden  spokes,  iron  tires  and  a 
wooden  seat,  and  cost  fifteen  dollars. 

I  was  very  anxious  to  have  it  as  it  was  a  great  novelty  and 
when  the  new  had  worn  off,  he  finally  agreed  to  sell  it  to 
me  for  four  dollars  and  a  half  and  the  following  Saturday, 
Parker  W.  Whittemore  and  I  walked  up  to  this  boy’s  house 
at  Clarendon  Hills  (two  miles) .  I  paid  the  four  dollars  and 
a  half  and  we  took  the  bicycle. 

Neither  of  us  could  ride  but  one  of  us  would  hold  the 
bicycle  while  the  other  got  on.  The  one  on  the  wheel 
would  ride  until  he  fell  off.  We  kept  taking  turns  until, 
with  plenty  of  room  to  go  by,  I  ran  head  on  into  a  tip-cart 
wheel,  and  decided  to  call  it  a  day.  This  was  one  of  Parker 
Whittemore’s  and  my  early  experiences  together.  They 
are  still  going  on. 

The  streets  were  some  of  our  best  playgrounds;  there 
were  no  automobiles  and  few  horses.  We  spun  tops  and 
played  marbles  on  the  street  corners  and  played  baseball 
on  the  way  to  and  from  school  in  the  Summertime  and 
coasted  to  school  in  the  Wintertime. 

At  night,  the  streets  were  almost  pitch  dark.  A  kerosene 
lamp  inside  a  glass  box  on  an  iron  post  furnished  all  the 
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light.  These  lamp  posts  were  placed  on  the  corners  and 
perhaps  one  hundred  yards  apart  along  the  streets. 

The  lamp  lighter  used  to  make  two  rounds  of  his  route 
every  day.  In  the  morning  he  filled  the  lamps  and  cleaned 
the  chimneys  and  at  about  twilight  came  around  again  and 
lighted  them.  They  were  usually  allowed  to  burn  until  the 
oil  gave  out. 

The  lamp  lighter  had  a  light  wagon  and  on  each  side  was 
fitted  a  short  ladder,  which  enabled  him  to  reach  the  lamps 
without  difficulty. 


SHERBURN  MOSES  MERRILL 

Born  December  12,  1871. 

Married  Martha  Sophia  Sinclair,  October  12,  1897. 
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MARTHA  SOPHIA  (SINCLAIR)  MERRILL 

Born  August  i,  1876. 

Ninth  in  descent  from  Nathaniel  Merrill. 
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In  1889,  Will  and  Jessie  Muir  were  married  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  settled  in  Newton  Centre. 

Mabel  and  George  West  were  married  in  “  the  old 
home  ”  in  1891  and  there  was  at  that  time  talk  of  our  mov¬ 
ing  to  Newton  Centre.  The  question  was  settled  when  the 
Catholic  Church  bought  the  corner  diagonally  across  from 
us  on  Brown  Avenue  and  planned  to  build  a  church  there. 

In  1894  we  moved  to  Newton  Centre  and  49  Brown 
Avenue  became  “  the  old  home  ”  in  Roslindale. 

Sherburn  M.  Merrill 

BOSTON,  JANUARY  5,  1 932 


PARLOUR  OF  “  THE  OLD  HOME  ” 

Ta\en  on  the  day  of  the  marriage  of  Mabel  W.  Merrill  and  George  L.  West. 
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FOUR  GENERATIONS 
Anne  Elizabeth  (Blakemore)  Merrill 

Emma  E.  (Merrill)  Butler  Letitia  (Buckler)  Blakemore 

Elizabeth  (Butler)  Kidder 
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The  following  sketch  of  Grandfather  Blakemore  was 
written  by  Emma  E.  (Merrill)  Butler  and  given  to  the 
members  of  our  family  on  Christmas  1904. 

Emma  was  the  student  of  the  family,  and  a  great  reader. 
She  was  interested  in  hospital  work  and  a  woman  suffra¬ 
gist,  but  tolerant  and  logical  in  her  arguments  on  suffrage, 
as  well  as  on  other  subjects.  She  was  conservative  in  dress 
— a  typical  Bostonian  in  this  respect  —  very  modest  and 
refined  and  independent  in  thought  and  action. 

I  remember  attending  a  revival  service  with  her  at  the 
Methodist  Church  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old.  I  al¬ 
ways  dreaded  these  events  and  was  glad  to  have  Emma  as 
a  companion.  During  one  part  of  the  service,  in  response 
to  some  exhortation  from  the  evangelist,  who  was  a  woman, 
almost  everyone  arose,  Emma  and  I  excepted.  The  evan¬ 
gelist  personally  spoke  to  most  of  those  who  did  not  rise, 
but  she  did  not  speak  to  Emma. 

S.  M.  M. 
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ELIZABETH  BLAKEMORE 
Mother  of  William  Blakemore. 
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Father  of  William  Blakemore. 
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Our  Grandfather,  William  Blakemore,  son  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  Blakemore,  was  born  in  Birmingham,  England, 
May  7,  1806. 

One  of  a  large  family  he  left  school  at  eleven  years  of  age 
and  became  apprenticed  to  a  Japanner. 

He  was  a  boy  of  unusual  mind,  read  and  thought  much 
for  himself  and  early  determined  to  make  his  home  in 
America.  The  principle  of  “  government  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,”  the  desire  for  greater  liberty,  and  equal 
opportunity,  so  possessed  him  that  at  that  time  he  felt  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  forms  of  royalty  and  when  walking  on  the 
highway  would  turn  his  back  on  any  procession  of  King 
or  noble. 

In  1831  he  married  Letitia  Buckler.  Her  parents  know¬ 
ing  of  his  intention  to  cross  the  water  objected  to  the 
marriage. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  the  young  couple  walked  alone 
to  Edgbasin,  a  suburb  of  Birmingham,  and  there  were 
married  in  the  little  stone  church.  Each  returned  to  the 
parent’s  home,  and  it  was  two  weeks  before  the  marriage 
became  known. 

Their  friends  wisely  accepted  the  inevitable  and  later 
when  the  young  couple  sailed  for  the  new  world,  they  car¬ 
ried  with  them  an  ample  outfit  for  beginning  life. 
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ANN  (HAYWOOD)  BUCKLER 

Mother  of  Letitia  (Buckler)  Blakemore. 

Born  October  28,  1772. 

Painted  at  about  the  time  of  their  daughters  marriage  to 

William  Bla\emore. 
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ELI  BUCKLER 

Lather  of  Letitia  (Buckler)  Blakemore. 
Born  Lebruary  12,  1777. 
Married  Ann  Haywood  July  2,  1798. 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  MARRIAGE  OF  GRANDMOTHER’S  FATHER  AND  MOTHER 


Grandmother’s  Father  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  the 
chests  and  boxes  which  held  their  possessions  were  made 
in  his  shop. 

Years  passed  before  the  friends  in  England  could  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  were  not  in  actual  danger  of  dying,  either 
from  the  severity  of  the  Winter,  or  from  attacks  from 
Indians. 

One  friend  more  fond  than  wise,  was  so  delighted  on 
their  return  home  with  a  little  family  to  see  the  children 
with  fair  skins,  as  she  had  been  told  all  people  born  in 
America  were  black. 

They  lived  for  four  years  in  Philadelphia,  then  came  to 
Boston,  where  Grandpapa  was  the  first  and  for  a  long  time 
the  only  Japanner  in  the  City. 

They  hired  a  large  room,  which,  divided  by  a  curtain, 
formed  the  home  and  the  shop. 

Grandpapa  set  up  a  little  furnace  and  japanned  samples 
in  trays  and  lamps.  These  he  carried  to  different  stores. 
Such  work  had  never  been  seen.  Orders  came  faster  than 
he  could  fill  them  and  he  worked  night  after  night  into  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning. 

Grandmamma  often  spoke  of  those  days  as  such  happy 
ones,  especially  the  evenings,  when  with  the  children  in  bed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  curtain,  she  sat  in  the  shop  sewing 
with  Grandpapa  while  he  worked. 
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Success  was  sure  to  follow  such  effort  and  time  after  time 
as  the  years  went  by,  their  home  grew  larger  and  finer, 
until  the  last  home  was  built  at  Mt.  Hope  —  the  brown 
stone  octagon  house,  in  which  we  as  children  spent  many 
of  the  happiest  hours  of  our  lives. 

Grandpapa  never  craved  great  wealth;  had  he  done  so, 
he  might  have  counted  millions,  but  he  chose  to  reap  only 
the  just  returns  for  his  labor  and  taught  others  freely  the 
secret  of  his  trade. 

Both  Grandpapa  and  Grandmamma  early  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  church,  and  always  took  an  active  part  in 
the  work. 

I  remember  Grandmamma  telling  of  her  pride  when  our 
mother,  then  only  five  years  of  age,  recited  in  a  Sunday 
School  concert  of  the  Bromfield  Street  Church : 

“  You  would  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age , 

To  spea\  in  public  on  the  stage!' 

After  moving  to  Mt.  Hope  they  were  among  those  most 
active  in  helping  to  build  first,  the  Methodist  Chuch  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  later,  the  one  in  Roslindale. 

Shall  we  as  children  ever  forget  our  trips  on  Sunday  to 
Jamaica  Plain  with  “  old  Joe  ”  in  the  carry-all  —  “  Blake- 
more’s  ark  ”  the  carry-all  was  called  because  it  held  so 
many,  and  “  old  Joe  ”  the  “  Methodist  horse.” 
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Often  when  standing  outside  the  church  on  a  warm  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  he  would  put  his  head  in  through  the  open 
window  of  the  vestry  and  seem  to  listen  with  rapt  attention 
to  the  singing  of  the  children. 

During  the  Anti  Slavery  days  in  Boston,  Grandmamma 
and  Grandpapa  were  vitally  interested. 

They  left  the  Methodist  Church  during  these  years  be¬ 
cause  of  its  stand  on  the  slavery  question. 

Their  home  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  “  Under 
Ground  Railway  ”  and  many  a  poor  slave  blessed  them  for 
shelter  and  protection  on  his  way  north. 

Father  Hensen,  the  original  “  Uncle  Tom,”  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor  in  their  home,  and  Wendell  Phillips  a  firm 
friend. 

For  years  Grandpapa  belonged  to  a  debating  club  in 
Boston,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  speakers.  He  was  always 
fond  of  an  argument. 

In  later  life,  young  divinity  students  were  frequent  guests 
in  his  home.  They  were  fresh  from  their  books,  firmly 
grounded  in  every  article  of  faith.  Step  by  step  Grandpapa 
would  lead  them  on,  with  that  twinkle  in  his  eye,  always 
tempered  with  the  kindest  smile,  until  their  bold  assertions 
grew  feeble,  their  line  of  argument  sadly  mixed,  and  often 
defeated  by  their  own  statements,  they  floundered  help- 
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lessly  in  a  tangle  of  thought  that  had  seemed  so  clear  and 
unassailable  a  little  time  before. 

But  perhaps  he  found  his  greatest  pleasure  in  talking 
with  his  grandchildren.  They  were  staunch  Americans, 
fitting  representatives  of  his  own  creed,  glorying  over  the 
victories  of  the  American  eagle,  and  in  the  bravery  of 
4 4  Uncle  Sam.” 

Again  and  again  firmly  grounded  in  the  truth  of  their 
statements  by  reading  American  history,  and  talking  with 
their  teachers,  they  would  walk  bravely  into  Grandpapa’s 
presence  only  to  be  silenced,  if  not  wholly  convinced, 
that  in  some  way  King  George  and  his  England  were 
after  all  in  the  right,  and  America  was  but  a  foolish  upstart 
child. 

Today  we  can  hear  him  saying  after  some  glowing  ac¬ 
count  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  into  which  we  had 
doubtless  been  led  by  him,  44  Oh,  yes,  my  dear !  I  remem¬ 
ber.  I  believe  that  was  the  time  the  British  made  the 
Yankees  run  for  their  lives.” 

The  truth  of  the  statement  we  could  not  gainsay,  and  not 
being  wise  enough  to  put  it  in  its  right  setting,  could  not 
reply. 

Or  again,  he  would  lead  us  to  talk  of  this  glorious  land 
—  44  The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,”  to 
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WILLIAM  BLAKEMORE 

Born  May  7,  1806. 

Died  May  16,  1882. 
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LETITIA  (BUCKLER)  BLAKEMORE 

Born  December  28,  1809. 

Died  March  n,  1894. 
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close  with  the  remark,  “  Yes,  years  ago  I  came  to  America 
to  find  freedom  and  one  of  the  first  things  I  saw  when  I 
reached  Boston,  was  Anthony  Burns  marched  between  sol¬ 
diers  down  State  Street,  his  hands  chained,  being  carried 
back  into  slavery.  I  would  not  boast  too  loudly  of  this  free 
land.” 

Sometimes  after  a  popular  vote,  evidently  for  the  wrong 
person,  or  for  some  harmful  measure,  he  would  exclaim, 
“  There  is  one  cure  for  all  this  folly,  send  across  to  England 
for  some  member  of  the  royal  family,  place  him  in  power ; 
he  was  born  to  rule  and  will  set  all  right.” 

Then  were  we  indeed  angry  but  with  no  redress  other 
than  the  reply  that  we  chose  to  be  ruled  by  our  own  folly, 
rather  than  by  the  wisdom  of  a  tyrant.  Then  the  “  Very 
well,  my  dear,”  but  emphasized  our  helplessness. 

He  was  the  kindest,  most  indulgent  of  grandfathers. 
We  could  never  understand  the  tales  of  mother,  uncles  and 
aunt  of  their  childhood.  How  they  feared  their  father, 
how  they  jumped  to  obey  him  at  the  first  word  and  never 
dared  to  refuse  at  table  whatever  was  put  before  them,  how¬ 
ever  distasteful. 

When  we  were  small,  we  usually  sat  upon  Grandpapa’s 
knee  during  meals,  listening  to  a  little  music  box  beside  his 
plate,  and  if  the  food  did  not  please  us  heard  him  say  to 
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Grandmamma,  “  Lettie,  find  something  better  for  this 
child  to  eat,  she  does  not  like  this  stuff.” 

He  was  the  “  Saint  ”  of  our  Christmas,  it  has  never  been 
the  same  since  he  went  away.  What  Christmas  dinners  in 
the  brown  house,  served  in  the  good  old  English  style! 
What  wonderful  gifts  waiting  on  the  tree  in  the  big  parlors 
up-stairs,  never  to  be  seen  until  after  dinner !  Santa  Claus 
must  not  be  disturbed. 

Then  what  fun  and  laughter  as  rocking  horse,  veloci¬ 
pede,  doll,  skates  or  jumping  jack,  was  sure  to  be  claimed 
by  some  older  member  of  the  family ! 

Happy,  happy  days! 


Grandpapa’s  tastes  were  of  the  simplest.  He  never  used 
tobacco,  no  stimulants  in  any  form  rather  than  a  cup  of  weak 
tea,  wore  his  clothing  until  it  seemed  shabby  and  worn-out 
to  Grandmamma  long  before  he  would  lay  it  aside. 

A  daily  habit,  winter  and  summer,  was  to  go  out  to  the 
well  on  the  hillside  and  bring  in  a  pitcher  of  pure  cold 
water  of  which  he  would  drink  two,  sometimes,  three, 
glasses. 

He  was  always  a  great  reader,  and  collected  during  his 
life  a  large  valuable  library.  The  beginnings  of  our  pleas- 
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ure  in  Scott,  Dickens  and  Shakespeare  we  can  trace  directly 
to  him. 

He  was  gentle,  brave,  firm,  true,  just  and  noble.  May 
his  grandchildren  ever  prove  worthy  of  the  example  he  set. 

On  July  3,  1881,  Grandpapa  and  Grandmamma  cele¬ 
brated  their  golden  wedding  anniversary,  and  he  died  the 
next  year,  May  16,  1882. 
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This  picture  of  the  grandchildren,  was  taken  in  the  Spring  of  1 88 1  to  be  given  to  Grand¬ 
father  and  Grandmother  on  their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary.  Philip  Butler  is  the  only 
one  who  was  not  an  own  grandchild  and  Merrill  P.  Butler  was  the  first  great-grandchild. 
Bacf{  row  ( left  to  right):  William  H.  Blakemore,  Alice  C.  Merrill  (Pillsbury),  Philip  H. 

Butler,  Letitia  B.  Evans  and  William  B.  Merrill. 

Second  row :  Sumner  Blakemore,  Mabel  W.  Merrill  (West),  Emma  (Merrill)  Butler  with 
Merrill  P.  Butler  (baby),  Julia  Evans,  Sherburn  M.  Merrill. 

Front  row:  Arthur  W.  Blakemore,  Marshall  B.  Evans. 
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From  a  Letter  Written  to  Will  When  in  Milwaukee. 

October  21,  1881 

Dear  Willy: 

It  was  pleasant  to  receive  a  letter  from  our  American 
grandson  in  the  West,  though  we  had  rather  have  seen  his 
face  pop  in  and  had  him  take  a  little  mutton  for  dinner, 
and  had  a  little  talk  about  the  glories  of  America. 

But  you  have  followed  the  example  of  your  English  an¬ 
cestors  in  going  West,  and  I  trust  you  will  be  as  successful. 

Yet,  when  they  came  they  had  no  kind  relatives  to  wel¬ 
come  them  and  no  prospect  before  them  but  to  work  or 
starve. 

They  tried  to  make  one  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than 
a  brother,  and  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  friendless. 

We  were  glad  to  hear  of  your  good  health,  also  of  your 
work  —  the  two  essentials  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

I  find  many  interested  to  enquire  after  you,  especially 
your  old  friend  “  Con.” 

Since  you  left  us  “  Uncle  Sam  ”  has  needed  an  advocate 
only  partially  supplied  by  your  cousin  Letty,  who  bravely 
tries  to  maintain  his  cause. 

In  this  she  has  received  great  assistance  in  the  Yorktown 
celebration.  “  Harpers  ”  has  published  a  large  picture  of 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  which  would  do  your 
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heart  good.  We  shall  send  it  to  England  which  will  make 
them  open  their  eyes. 

I  see  you  hesitate  about  endorsing  the  new  President.  So 
do  I.  I  shall  trust  him  when  he  does  any  good,  not  before. 

What  a  pity  we  could  not  have  a  Gladstone ! ! 

You  speak  of  the  prairies,  the  rivers  and  lakes,  all  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

I  have  not  seen  them,  but  I  remember  the  “  wanderer  ” 
once  said  “  The  American  Eagle  spreads  its  broad  pinions 
over  a  vast  of  empty  space.” 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  glad  to  hear  of 
your  welfare  in  all  respects. 

You  have  my  best  wishes,  best  prayers,  and  best  hopes. 

Your  affectionate  Grandfather, 

William  Blakemore. 
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Written  by  William  Blakemore  and  Recited  by  His 
Grand-daughter,  Emma,  in  Tremont  Temple, 

February  1863 

I  am  an  abolitionist, 

I  glory  in  the  name, 

I  want  to  have  the  slaves  set  free, 

And  tyrants  brought  to  shame. 

O,  tell  me  is  it  not  too  bad, 

That  children  young  as  I 

Are  bought  and  sold  like  little  pigs 
Though  their  skin  is  a  deeper  dye  ? 

No  father  dare  protect  them, 

No  mother  can  withhold. 

What  would  mamma  and  papa  say 
Were  I  and  Alice  sold? 

But  there  is  one  who  knows  it  all, 

He  hears  the  helpless  cry. 

The  father  of  the  fatherless 
Will  avenge  them  bye  and  bye. 
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Lines  Written  in  an  Autograph  Album  in  1873 
by  William  Blakemore 

An  autograph !  a  name !  What’s  in  a  name, 

Ah !  who  can  tell !  Not  even  world  wide  fame 
Can  show  the  power,  or  solve  the  mighty  spell 
That  sometimes  in  a  single  name  doth  dwell. 

A  name  may  shake  the  nations  with  affright, 

Or  wake  their  myriad  minds  to  sweet  delight. 

A  name  may  kindle  hate  or  strife  or  pain, 

Or  with  o’erflowing  love  the  whole  restrain. 

May  all  recorded  in  this  book  express 

Not  pride  or  power,  but  love  and  gentleness, 
Yielding  their  influence  to  the  one  great  name, 

Jesus !  high  over  all,  may  all  proclaim. 
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Lines  Written  by  William  Blakemore  and  Given 
with  a  Gold  Watch  to  Grandmother, 

Christmas  1869 
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